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' '  Let  us  (since  Life  can  little  more  supply 

Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 

Expiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man." 

POPE— ESSAY    ON   MAN. 


"For  in  and  out,  above,  about,  below 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  Magic  Shadow-Show 
Played  in  a  box  whose  Candle  is  the  Sun, 
Bound  which  we  Phantom  Figures  come  and  go. ' ' 

EUBAIYAT  OF  OMAB  KHAYYAM. 


"The  Ball  no  Question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 
But  Bight  or  Left  as  strikes  the  Player  goes; 
And  He  that  tossed  Thee  down  into  the  Field 

He  knows  about  it  all — ,  He  knows  HE 

KNOWS." 
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Circle 


DIDST   know  that  the  Gods  wear  rings,   that 
they  love  the  eternal  circle  before  all  other 
,       symbols? 

For  have  they  not  decorated  the  whole 
Universe  with  them,  and  is  not  the  ALL  a 
circle — without  beginning — without  end — 
infinite — a  ring? 

Below    them    lies    the     Universe, — that 
which   we    call   Reality — its   very    grouni- 
plan  is  a  ring — it  passes  from  fiery  nebula 
through   system   and   world   once   more   to 
fiery  nebula,  as  dead,  dying,  and  new-born 
worlds  forever  testify. 
"Evolution,  devolution,  evolution."       This  is  the 
heart-beat  of  the  Universe. 

And  why?  Because  the  Gods  have  made  Time  as  a 
circular  sea  around  which  the  island  of  Reality  forever 
floats;  or  else,  perchance,  the  river  Time  meanders  in 
the  same  round  course  through  the  land  of  Reality, 
always  passing  again  through  the  same  landscape.  The 
Gods  alone  know  which  of  these  two  things  it  is. 

As  the  whole  then  bears  the  impress  of  this  foible 
of  the  Gods,  each  part  will  bear  it  also,  thus  flashing 
back  in  myriad  ways  the  great  original  plan.  System, 
star,  planet  and  satellite  move  there  in  ordered  paths 
whose  course  marks  in  the  trackless  heavens  the  same 
shape. 

The  very  elements  of  which  all  things  are  made — 
gas,  liquid,  solid  are  interchangeable,  and  merging 


The  Eternal  Circle 

from  one  into  the  other  become  once  more  their  ori- 
ginal selves.  Nothing  is  lost  and  nothing  gained — 
the  heat  of  the  sun  of  a  thousand  centuries  ago  warms 
in  the  coal-fire  of  to-day;  the  rain  drop  on  the  moun- 
tain side  falls  there  again  after  its  voyage  through 
river,  sea,  and  clouds;  the  mountains  fill  up  the  sea 
and  the  sea  washes  above  the  mountains;  for,  'twas 
an  economic  God  who  planned  this  "fixed  arithmetic 
of  the  Universe, ' '  and  he  planned  the  circle  also. 

The  hardest  rock  through  the  rough  influence  of 
wind  and  weather  turns  into  soil,  which  nourishes  and 
forms  part  of  a  living  plant,  which  in  turn  becomes 
part  of  an  animal  which  may  finally  become  part  of 
the  brain  of  Caesar;  for  this  is  the  converse  of  Ham- 
let's proposition,  "Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned 
to  clay,  may  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away,"  and 
it  is  needed  to  complete  a  circlet  for  the  Gods. 

And  in  the  evolution  of  life  the  same  order  is  fol- 
lowed:— From  the  inanimate  to  the  animate  plant, 
the  living  animal  and  man;  and  each  human  embryo 
repeats  the  sequence  of  the  tale  of  Life  as  far  as  it 
has  been  told  upon  this  Earth  of  ours. 

But  to  our  eyes  the  process  beyond  the  human  stage 
is  veiled  in  futurity;  for,  when  they  come  upon  that 
latest  wonder-child  of  theirs — man — the  Gods  will 
always  shake  their  heads.  His  body  creeps  through 
the  round  of  weakness,  youth,  maturity  and  weakness 
once  more,  and  his  mind  conditioned  by  that  body 
from  childhood,  to  second  childhood;  yet,  in  the  pure 
results  of  spirit,  he  treads  indeed  a  circle  but  an  ever- 
widening  one,  and  the  Gods  look  on  in  wonder,  or 
smile  knowingly,  for  he  is  their  one  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

Look  but  at  one  of  his  histories, — slowly  he  raises 
himself  to  the  Greek  or  Egyptian  civilization  which, 
growing  effete,  is  conquered  by  the  more  brutal 
Roman.  Through  Roman  arms  the  Graeco-Roman 
civilization  tinges  the  then  known  world,  but  is  in  its 
decadent  weakness  o'erwhelmed  by  the  German  Bar- 
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barism.  But  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire 
springs  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  which  is 
spreading  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  be 
submerged  again  mayhap  by  Asiatic  hordes,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet,  and  so  rise  to  greater 
heights  yet.  A  series  of  circles,  but  expanding  ones. 
The  story  of  his  mode  of  governing  himself  tells  but 
the  same  tale, — from  the  bestial  anarchy  of  the  tree 
people  and  the  cavemen  he  comes  to  the  patriarchal 
tribal  government  which  is  displaced  by  the  conquer- 
ing King  and  his  feudal  Kingdom;  and,  after  the 
overthrow  of  tyranny,  he  gains  at  last  Democracy, 
whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  true  education  of  all  men 
until  the  reign  of  ideal  anarchy  begins  and  each  man, 
perfected  by  his  education,  governs  himself.  For 
time  and  place  of  this,  go,  ask  the  Gods,  who  have 
raised  the  phantom  of  this  ideal  before  the  eyes  of 
men. 

The  progress  of  his  religious  ideas  in  all  ages,  and 
among  all  nations  is  from  the  simple  purity  of  a  new 
faith  to  a  systematized  and  privileged  hierarchy 
which,  through  its  very  corruption,  blossoms  by  the 
aid  of  reformers  into  a  wider,  purer  faith — some  other 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  Universe,  each  aspect 
being  grander  than  the  last. 

In  his  own  mind  the  process  is  similar, —  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  babe  precedes  the  fact-gathering  of  the 
child,  which  leads  to  the  relating  of  facts  during  the 
period  of  youth,  and  from  these  glides  imperceptibly 
to  the  systematizing  power  of  the  matured  mind 
which,  after  struggling  through  all  the  given  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  of  existence,  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  depth  of  its  ignorance  and  plead  that  agnos- 
ticism about  the  ultimate  reality  is  its  only  virtue. 

Thus,  also,  in  his  Knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  he 
stumbles  through  no  fixed  knowledge  except  expedi- 
ency, upon  formulated  custom  and  dogma,  and,  finally, 
upon  the  subjective  criterion  of  TEUTH  and  ERROR, 
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saying  in  the  end  that  there  is  "no  criterion  of 
Truth,  but  only  subjective  Truth." 

Circles,  circles  still,  but  expanding  ones,  leading  on 
forever  and  forever — the  Gods  alone  know  whither. 

Let  us  hope  on — for  surely  the  Gods  are  just! 


of 
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HE  God  of  Chance  held  in  his  hands  two 
souls,  —  in  the  right  that  of  the  artist,  and 
in  the  left  that  of  the  reformer.  He  loved 
them  both,  for  they  were  the  heirs  of  the 
Gods. 

To  the  former  he  whispered,  "Raise  man- 
kind nearer  to  us  —  suggestion  not  asser- 
tion shall  be  your  talisman  to  win  the 
hearts  of  men,"  and  to  the  latter,  "Raise 
men  nearer  to  us  -  ,"  and  then 
Destiny  jerked  his  arm,  and  he  did  not 
finish  his  command,  for  the  souls  fell  into 
the  flesh,  and  could  not  hear  him  more. 
And  thus  they  went  forth  into  the  world,  —  the 
artist  and  the  reformer  —  doing  as  the  God  had  com- 
manded: the  artist  revealing  the  beauty  and  the 
truth  that  lies  hidden  in  all  thought,  feeling  and 
matter  itself,  unconsciously  making  men  better  than 
their  former  selves  by  their  strivings  towards  the 
ideals  held  up  before  them;  the  reformer  denouncing 
the  evils  of  existing  conditions,  and  imploring,  urging 
and  commanding  all  the  earth  to  follow  to  the  land 
of  the  ideal  to  which  he  wished  to  show  the  way. 

And  herein  it  was  that  the  reformer  fell  short  of  the 
artist,  for  he  taught  that  his  way  to  the  Celestial  City 
was  the  only  possible  one,  while  the  artist  but  showed 
a  vision  of  that  self  -same  City  and  a  nostalgia  came 
upon  all  that  saw,  and  they  travelled  by  a  hundred 
different  ways  until  they  came  upon  it. 
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The  Children  of  the  Gods 

Then  a  quarrel  arose  between  these  brethren. 
"See,"  said  the  reformer,  "how  the  people  are  sor- 
row-laden, and  you  do  nothing  to  alleviate  their 
immediate  needs.  You  do  nothing  to  better  their 
condition;  you  prate  but  of  beauty  and  truth,  and 
thousands  lie  starving  around  you!" 

The  artist  unheeding  went  on  his  way, — creating 
his  vision  of  the  beautiful,  and  to  the  reformer  it 
seemed  that  he  was  heartless,  for  he  passed  by  the 
things  that  were  near  at  hand  and  idly,  it  seemed, 
told  tales  of  a  far-off  land. 

But  it  chanced  one  day  that  the  reformer  stopped 
a  huge  concourse  of  people  so  large  that  all  the  world 
seemed  there,  who  were  all  travelling  one  way  and 
he  asked  them  whither  they  wended.  "To  the 
Celestial  City, ' '  they  answered. 

Joyfully  but  tremblingly  he  looked  upon  them,  for 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  all  these  before, 
and  inquired  how  they  knew  of  the  City.  With 
happy  voices  they  praised  the  artist  alone  as  the 
discoverer. 

And  the  reformer  looked  dumbly  upward  to  the 
heavens — for  Destiny  had  been  blind! 


(Soft 


MAN  always  cries  aloud  for  the  moon  —  his 
crying  is  his  prayer  to  the  Gods.  He  cries 
aloud  and  sometimes  his  prayer  is  heard, 
but  in  the  granting  of  his  prayer  the  Gods 
laugh,  for  they  grant  when  he  is  no  longer 
crying  for  that  self-same  moon,  but  for 
some  other  moon  that  has  struck  his  way- 
ward fancy;  either,  because  he  is  wearier 
by  begging  so  long  for  the  first,  or  that  it 
no  longer  pleases  him  as  the  most  desirable 
thing  on  earth. 

Loud  and  long  laugh  the  Gods  as  the 
much-prayed-for  gift  is  flung  with  curses  to 
the  ground  unheeded,  and  new  prayers  arise  to  them 
for  the  new  gift,  which  perhaps  they  grant  in  their 
own  good  time  when  it  too  is  no  longer  desired. 

And  so  the  life  of  man  is  spent  in  eternal  lifting-up 
of  hands,  till  wearied,  he  lies  down  to  pray  no  more, 
but  to  enter  perchance  into  an  understanding  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Gods. 

But  sometimes  this  laughter  of  the  Gods  is  kindly 
and  full  of  guarding  care  like  that  of  a  mother  teach- 
ing her  child  with  hard  little  tasks  almost  beyond  his 
power,  so  that  he  may  gain  the  needed  strength  for 
greater  feats,  —  that  is  when  each  desired  moon  is 
larger  and  more  beautiful  and  more  worth  striving 
for  than  the  last. 

Kind  mothers  of  our  growing  souls  are  they  then, 
these  Gods! 
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When  the  Gods  Laugh 

But  what  of  the  times  when  the  wished-for  moons 
grow  smaller  in  their  size — then  is  their  laughter  pity 
or  derision?  Who  can  tell? 

In  pity,  surely,  when  the  suffering  caused  by  dis- 
appointment and  foregone  hopes  awakes  a  loving  sym- 
pathy with  all  other  sufferings, — but,  if  not!  What 
then? 

Perhaps  the  Gods  give  to  the  askers  the  smaller 
moons,  for  the  large  ones  would  be  too  big  for  the 
grasping,  and  having  the  litle  moons,  are  they  then 
content,  and  ask  no  more? 

And  so  is  all  well? — Very  well! 

Let  the  Gods  laugh  on. 


II 
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HE  blocks  of  marble  stood  In  the  sculptor's 
study — one  huge,  rugged  piece  stood  in  the 
centre  and  looked  down  upon  the  others 
from  its  greater  height.  It  was  so  form- 
less and  jagged  that  its  shape  could  not  be 
denned  by  any  special  name. 

The  sculptor  came  into  the  room — he 
looked  upon  the  blocks  and,  selecting  one, 
he  began  to  chip  upon  it,  plotting  out  the 
form  of  the  future  statue. 

The  huge  block  of  marble  looked  on  first 
In  wonder,  then  in  sorrow  and  in  anger, 
for  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  beautiful 

block  so  roughly  and  rudely  handled  and,  it  seemed 

to  him,  so  needlessly  misused. 

He  cried  aloud  to  Fate  to  strike  the  sculptor  dead 
before  he  had  wholly  splintered  up  the  stone.  But 
Fate  was  deaf,  and  there  seemed  no  answer  to  his 
prayer. 

Then  slowly  there  grew  before  him,  hewn  out  of  the 
unresisting  rock,  the  outline  of  a  glorious  form  and 
face,  and  the  former  indefinite  appearance  of  the 
block  seemed  a  useless  and  foolish  thing  to  be  recalled 
in  the  presence  of  this  perfect  definite  shape  that 
seemed  instinct  with  the  breath  of  life. 

The  sculptor  paused,  and  having  gazed  long  and 
with  satisfaction  at  his  finished  work,  he  turned  with 
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The  Chisel  of  the  Gods 

a  smile  of  "brightest  hope  and  expectancy  to  the  huge 
block  and  said, — 

"Already  can  I  see  you,  shapeless  as  you  are  now, 
embodied  in  my  dreams  as  the  finest  of  all  my 
works. ' ' 

And  the  great  stone  was  content — for  a  God  was 
the  sculptor,  and  the  Chisel  was  Pain! 
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A  FEW  loiterers  on  the  small  jetty  which  runs 
some  distance  out  into  deep  water, — a 
youthful  nursemaid  with  her  baby  charge, 
— a  man  of  uncertain  age  gazing  with  an 
abstracted  look  far  out  to  sea. 

Concentration  of  nursemaid's  attention 
to  a  lanky  youth  who  is  fishing, — slipping 
of  baby  who  is  leaning  over  the  rails. 

A  scream  from  the  nursemaid, — a  wail  of 
terror  from  the  child,   a  few  grunts  from 
the   abstracted    man    who,    after   a    brief 
second's  hesitation,  is  in  the  water,  catch- 
ing the  child  as  it  rises  a  second  time. 
A  quickly-gathered  crowd  who  cheer,  and  slap  the 
dripping  man    upon  the    back,  while    the    nursemaid 
ostentatiously  gives  a  performance  in  hysterics. 

Next  day  in  the  accident  column,  a  small  paragraph 
headed,  "A  plucky  dive." 


THE  little  great  I  Am  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  soul 
and   looked   upon   himself.       A   life    had    been 
saved  that  day  in  obedience  to  his  imperative  com- 
mands, and  now  through  a  misty  crowd  of  fancies  he 
wished  to  find  the  reason  for  his  action. 

The  "Motives"  crowded  round  him  with  their 
little  cloaks,  one  of  which  he  must  wear  before  an 
action  becomes  visible  in  the  world  of  senses. 
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The  Ashen-Colored  Cloak 

"See.  It  was  I,"  said  Love  of  Others,  "that 
prompted  you  to  do  this  thing!"  She  came  not  of 
herself,  but  impressions  of  the  crowd's  praises 
pushed  her  forward. 

The  little  great  I  Am  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
with  closed  eyes  he  laid  the  white,  bloodstained  cloak 
about  himself;  truly  that  had  not  been  his  covering, 
but  then  the  phrases,  "Noble  fellow!"  "Greater  love 
hath  no  man ! ' '  etc.,  etc.,  rang  through  and  through 
him  and  dulled  the  sense  of  truth  within  him. 

1 '  This  golden  cloak  was  yours, ' '  trumpeted  Love  of 
Fame,  and  grinned  into  his  face.  The  little  great 
I  Am  shivered  as  he  let  the  cloak  fall  upon  his 
shoulders,  for  he  knew  that  cloak  had  last  been 
touched  by  him,  when  a  few  hours  previous  to  the 
accident  an  explanation  concerning  the  utility  and 
simplicity  of  a  patent  of  his  own  invention  had  been 
given  to  an  interested  friend. 

Stay!  He  would  wrap  it  closer  round  himself,  for 
its  unjust,  selfish  attribute  would  compensate  the 
equally  unjust  good  which  he  had  appropriated  as  his 
own  but  a  moment  before. 

But  now  the  glorious  figure  of  Love  of  Nobleness 
rose  up  before  him.  "At  last!"  she  said  in  her 
thrilling  voice,  "At  last  you  have  obeyed  me,  and 
my  purple  cloak  which  has  inspired  thousands  has 
inspired  you!" 

"Ah!"  whispered  the  little  great  I  Am,  "Alas! 
I  thought  not  of  you  then — I  will  be  honest!  These 
only  were  my  cloaks."  Then  Love  of  Nobleness  did 
shrink  away. 


"Now  have  you  filled  your  cell  in  the  honey-comb 
of  the  Universe  with  the  true  honey  of  usefulness! 
You  have  paid  the  debt  of  Life  with  an  offer  of  your 
own." 
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The  Magic  Shadow  Show 

Softly  this  cloak  flowed  round  him,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  peace  stole  through  the  little  great  I  Am, 
while  Love  of  Usefulness  kissed  him  upon  the  "brow 

"Now  I  will  go  to  sleep,"  he  murmured  to  him- 
self. Sharp  as  a  sword  thrust  came  a  piercing,  mock- 
Ing  laugh  from  Cowardice,  who  stood  before  him. 

"Ah!  you  know  my  cloak,"  she  cried,  as  the  little 
great  I  Am  shrank  away. 

"Did  it  not  envelop  you  before  you  sprang  into 
the  water?  And  then,  oh  fool!  although  you  thought 
you  had  cast  it  from  you,  at  the  supreme  moment, 
see!  it  still  clung  to  you,  for  you  feared  the  irritating 
cloak  of  life-long  Beirorse  for  an  undone  deed  more 
than  the  fear  of  Death  and  therefore,  and  therefore 
only,  because  you  wore  my  ashen  colored  cloak,  did 
you  do  this  thing!" 

"At  last  I  know  myself!"  wailed  the  little  great 
I  Am,  and  flung  the  other  cloaks  far  from  him. 

He  raised  the  brazen  coronet  of  Love  of  Self  and 
crowned  himself,  then,  for  a  moment,  true  to  the 
beast  within  him,  he  laughed  with  fiendish  joy — and 
then,  oh,  contradictory  little  great  I  Am,  he  bowed 
his  head  with  grief,  silent  and  awful,  as  only  the  Soul 
can  know. 

HOPE  came  to  him.  "Oh,  hearken  to  me,"  she 
cried,  "the  fairest  deed  can  be  traced  back  to  self  or 
the  gratification  of  self,  for  so  only  can  Life  remain 
existent." 

Thus  was  it  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  thus  is 
it  to-day  in  the  Soul  of  Man — naught  but  the  best  will 
satisfy,  and  therefore  does  the  world  progress 
from  lower  forms  to  higher  forms. 
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IN  corners  opposite  to  one  another  dwelt  tw& 
spiders — one  was  large  and  black  and  the 
other  little  and  brown  and  covered  with 
white  spots. 

Now  the  life-dream  of  the  little  brown 
spider  was  to  once  catch  a  really  big  moth 
in  his  web,  so,  with  the  greatest  care  he 
made  his  trap,  fixing  his  stay-threads  to  the 
wall  and  thence  to  a  dust-covered  book- 
shelf that  hung  near  by,  then  weaving  the 
other  threads  across,  till  after  hours  of 
weary  toil  it  was  a  pattern  of  geometric 
correctness. 

But  the  black  spider  opposite  also  wove  his  web 
carefully  and  well,  and  he  also  desired  to  catch  a 
really  big  moth,  and,  as  is  obvious  to  all,  his  desires 
were  more  in  proportion  to  his  size  than  were  his 
neighbour's. 

The  setting  sun  sent  his  last  rays  through  the  win- 
dow and,  for  a  while,  the  dust  motes  danced  their 
silent  dance  in  its  narrow  path  of  light;  then  slowly 
the  shadows  in  the  corners  stretched  out  their  long  arms 
across  the  small  room,  till  they  had  wrapped  all  in 
darkness  save  the  window  which  looked  like  a  patch 
of  the  starry  sky  let  into  the  blackness  of  the  walls. 

Out  from  the  behind  the  yellow  dusty  newspaper 
print  hanging  by  three  tacks  to  the  wall,  flew  a  large 
grey  moth.  Noiselessly  across  the  room  she  sped — 
the  little  brown  spider  saw  her  coming, — "This  time 
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I'll  get  one,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  "but,"  check- 
ing himself,  "I  must  not  spoil  my  beautiful  web.  I 
must  make  a  complete  catch,  but  also  keep  a  complete 
web.  'Everything  complete,'  is  my  motto." 

So  he  stayed  near  the  centre  of  his  web,  alert,  and 
quivering  with  excitement. 

The  wings  of  the  moth  just  grazed  the  edge  of  the 
web — had  he  been  but  an  inch  nearer  he  could  easily 
have  caught  her;  but  startled  by  the  touch  of  the 
threads  upon  her  wings,  she  dashed  blindly  across  the 
room  towards  the  opposite  corner. 

"Aha!"  said  the  big  black  spider.  "At  last!  At 
last!  Get  her  I  must  even  if  I  break  my  web,  and 
have  to  weave  it  all  over  again." 

He  crept  to  the  edge  of  his  web  towards  which  he  saw 
the  moth  now  flying,  and  just  as  she  touched  it  he 
pounced  upon  her,  and  though  he  felt  the  silk  breaking 
underneath  him,  he  threw  out  some  threads  across  her 
and  bound  her  wings.  Then,  with  one  supreme  effort,  in 
spite  of  her  frantic  struggles  and  the  broken  meshes 
on  either  side,  he  dragged  her  to  the  centre  of  his 
web  from  which  she  nevermore  escaped. 

In  that  same  hour  the  little  brown  spider  sat  dis- 
consolate in  the  centre  of  his  web.  "I'll  never  get 
such  a  chance  again,"  he  whined  to  himself,  "but  at 
all  events  my  web  has  not  been  spoilt,"  and  he  was 
content.  So  also  was  the  large  black  spider. 

A  voice  broke  the  dusty  silence  of  the  room,  and  I 
suspect  it  was  that  of  the  wise  bee  who  spoke  so  sagely 
in  "The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  for  these  are  the 
words  it  said: 

"These  spiders  are  but  types, — the  little  soul  with 
a  spark  of  greatness  just  sufficient  to  make  it  strive 
after  something  higher,  works  trebly  hard  to  reach 
its  ideal,  but  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  its  com- 
position lets  some  glorious  opportunity  slip  past, 
because  it  wishes  to  selfishly  gratify  itself  by  accom- 
plishing some  little  triviality  which  its  conventiality 
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binds  upon  it.  And  herein  lies  the  tragedy!  For  the 
nature  of  true  greatness  making  a  bold  leap  towards 
its  end,  brushes  aside  just  as  selfishly  the  trivialities 
which  bar  its  way,  and  wins  its  glory  while  the  little 
nature  is  still  at  its  starting  place  and  can  get  no 
iurther.  Both  have  gratified  only  themselves,  but  with 
what  different  results! 

However,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  sake  of  quiet 
people  like  myself,  that  all  are  not  'great  souls.'  " 
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HE  first  of  the  monkey  tribe  to  deliberately 
leave  the  trees  and  prefer  to  spend  his 
time  upon  the  ground,  is  the  person  we  all 
must  blame  for  having  to  live  our  lives 
moiling  and  toiling  for  the  daily  bread 
which  sustains  our  bodies  and  the  few  pal- 
try rags  that  cover  them. 

He  it  was  who  gave  up  our  right  to  live 
in  the  "Garden  of  Eden" — the  "Forest  of 
Arden" — the  "Land  of  Do- As-You  Please." 
I  confess   'tis  with  no  very  kindly  feel- 
ings that  I  think  of  him! 

He  left  the  trees,  with  their  fresh  green 
leaves  and  swiftly-changing  shadow-plays  for  the 
murky  dampness  of  a  cave.  Then  unhappily,  his  fur 
becoming  thinner,  he  must  needs  cover  himself  up 
with  leaves,  and  it  is  mainly  through  these  glorified 
leaves  that  all  our  troubles  come. 

True!  The  getting  of  food  was  already  an  irksome 
though  necessary  duty  among  the  tree-tops,  and  even 
then  took  up  too  much  of  one's  time,  but  this  second 
duty  combined  with  it  necessitated  the  very  pledging 
of  one's  life  to  a  special  mode  of  spending  it,  in  order 
to  continue  it  at  all. 

Therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  it  alone  are 
due  all  the  processes,  burdens,  and  progresses  of 
civilization,  concerning  which  on  dull  and  virtuous 
days  we  pretend  that  we  are  so  inordinately  proud, 


That  Progressive  Monkey 

prating  in  loud  voices  of  the  ideals  and  goals  of  the 
human  race. 

But  alas!  We  know  that  we  are  but  making  music 
with  our  chains,  and  we  gaze  longingly  back  to  that 
prehistoric  monkey  who,  with  speculative  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground  below,  lived  discontentedly  upon  a 
branch. 

For  let  but  a  glorious  day  beckon  us  to  play  the 
truant  from  our  irksome  duties  while  the  iron  bars 
of  routine  hold  us  in;  we  pine  for  our  pristine  tree- 
tops  and  curse  that  self -same  monkey  for  the  foolish 
flying  leap  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  rash 
experiment. 

But  the  wise  old  monkey  looks  across  the  ages  at 
us  with  his  sad,  brown  eyes  and  says — 

"You  too  would  tire  of  the  tree-tops — anything  for 
a  change!" 
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IPE  and  Death  are  the  first  and  eternal  lovers 
— Death  ever  striving  to  embrace  his 
wondrous  bride,  she,  coy  and  changeful,  hid- 
ing ever  from  him  yet  enticing  him  to  fur- 
ther search  till  in  a  moment  of  unwariness 
she  lies  in  his  strong  arms;  but  it  is  only 
for  one  brief  instant,  lest  they  should  both 
cease  to  exist. 

'Tis  thus,  let  us  say  for  want  of  better 
knowledge,  that  the  old  artifice  of  mimicry 
of  color  began  among  the  creatures  of  this 
planet. 

Part  of  the  gay  pageantry  of  the  Seasons,  and 
especially  of  the  Spring-time  is  this  ever-new  game  of 
"Hide  and  Seek"  which  Life  and  Death  play  con- 
stantly among  the  grasses,  trees  and  flowers. 

The  pupa  of  the  cup-moth  lies  within  its  small 
cocoon,  its  dull  life  gathering  all  its  strength  for  the 
future  sun-blest  apotheosis  in  the  air.  The  case  is 
round,  and  brown,  and  mottled,  and  it  is  glued  fast 
in  the  cracks  of  the  bark  of  the  gumtree.  The  little 
grey  speckled  tree-creeper  chirps  merrily  as  he  runs 
swiftly  up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  pecking 
here  and  pecking  there,  but  never  noticing  that 
hidden  dainty  morsel  in  the  little  brown  case. 

Above  the  tree-creeper  and  poised  in  the  air,  a 
great  hawk  is  ready  to  swoop  down  at  him  should 
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his  keen  eyes  but  for  a  moment  properly  distinguish 
the  bird  from  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

Out  in  the  sunshine  beyond  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  the  moths  and  butterflies  glance  swiftly  up  and 
down,  and  the  brown-coated  jackass  and  the  black  and 
white  magpie  looking  themselves  like  part  of  a  tree, 
find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  locate  them  when  they 
have  once  alighted;  for  the  colouring  of  young  gum 
leaves  or  the  cracks  and  veinings  of  dead  leaves  are 
as  faithfully  copied  on  the  underside  of  their  wings 
as  if  a  human  copyist  had  placed  them  there. 

The  grey  and  white  livery  of  the  gum  tree  is  on 
all  the  creatures  who  make  it  their  home;  and  it  is 
only  a  practised  eye  that  can  quickly  detect  an 
opossum,  a  native  bear,  a  lace  lizard,  or  any  other  of 
its  numerous  lodgers. 

Down  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  creek  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine  swim  shoals  of  young  trout,  changing 
their  color  from  gold  to  green  and  from  green  to 
brown  and  dull  grey  as  they  swim  in  different  depths 
of  water  and  above  the  different  coloured  rocks  and 
stones  which  form  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  teal 
and  the  kingfisher  catch  many  an  unwary  one,  but  the 
others  swim  unconcernedly  on,  never  for  an  instant 
missing  their  lost  brethren,  and  in  their  turn  preying 
on  the  grey-green  minnows  and  tadpoles  who  squirm 
and  wriggle  in  the  stiller  parts  of  the  stream,  where 
the  rushes  grow  long  and  lank. 

And  Nature  laughs  with  joy  as  Life  and  Death  play 
their  ancient  game  of  "Hide  and  Seek,"  and  Man 
treads  through  the  Bush  noticing  here  and  there  some 
glimpses  of  this  wondrous  game,  but  proud  in  the 
strength  of  his  cunning  brain,  which  has  long  since 
relieved  him  of  the  necessity  for  constantly  practis- 
ing the  artifice  of  colour-mimicry  in  his  life-struggle 
with  his  environment. 

But  Life  and  Death  smile  swiftly  at  one  another  as 
they  note  the  look  of  superior  wisdom  with  which 
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he  regards  the  rest  of  creation  and,  in  a  trice,  they  are 
within  his  soul  which  has  long  since,  in  the  place  of 
his  body,  become  the  theatre  for  the  wildest  pranks 
of  their  ancient  game,  and  well  they  know  that  to  it 
alone  has  been  due  most  of  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of 
human  existence. 

From  youth  upwards  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
has  been  coloured  by  his  environment,  either  in  the 
form  of  hereditary  instincts — the  accumulation  of 
ancestral  environments,  or  his  own  personal  environ- 
ment; and  here  it  was  that  Death  too  often  had 
embraced  Life,  for  talents  and  tendencies  undeveloped 
by  that  environment  had  atrophied,  and  the  soul  had, 
in  a  measure,  been  stunted  ever  afterwards. 

As  child  and  youth  and  man  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  other  minds,  and  he  must  either  have 
adopted  their  mental  attitude  or  they  have  adopted 
his,  or  perhaps  a  mutual  compromise  had  been  made 
between  the  two  aspects,  if  he  was  not  to  be  forever 
after  cut  off  from  his  kind,  which  would  most  surely 
have  spelt  eternal  spiritual  death. 

The  good  or  bad  opinion  of  others  had  made  him 
disport  himself  in  certain  ways  in  order  to  live  up  to 
his  reputation,  or,  as  his  personality  had  been  stronger 
than  the  opinion  of  the  other  minds,  they  had  in 
time  believed  of  him  whatsoever  he  wished  them  to 
believe;  yet  all  the  while  the  alternatives  of  social 
life  or  death  were  before  him.  True  it  was  that,  as 
Life  remembered  with  a  pang,  once  or  twice  this  soul, 
to  save  itself  from  that  dread  isolation  from  its 
fellows,  had  at  her  instigation  mimicked  without  the 
truth  of  conviction  the  mental  atmosphere  around  him, 
but  straightway  Death  had  dealt  him  such  a  blow  as 
left  him  weaker  for  all  time  either  as  the  creator  of 
new  ideas  or  to  cope  with  hostile  judgments.  , 

And  as  Life  and  Death  together  thus  review  their 
past  dealings  with  this  existence,  they  each  after  their 
fashion  rejoice  in  the  tragedy  of  great  souls — 
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great  souls  that  only  too  often  had  stood  alone  In 
thought  throughout  their  lives  and,  not  till  after 
Death  had  trampled  on  their  own  and  their  immediate 
followers'  bodies,  did  other  souls  in  numbers  seek  to 
be  of  their  mental  colouring,  for  only  in  numbers  is 
there  safety  for  the  multitude,  when  Life  is  thus 
coquetting  with  her  lover  Death. 

So  forever  do  Life  and  Death  play  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  human  soul  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
trees  and  flowers;  yet  ever  new  is  the  Game,  for 
Nature  never  tires  of  it  and  provides  an  ever-changing 
background  to  the  eternal  drama. 
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BUT  of  the  purple  shadows  of  the  past  ages 
the  "Golden  Age"  flashes  upon  us  like  a 
bright  star  shining  through  distant  clouds 
or  vapours. 

Then  it  was  that  men  were  pood,  and 
wise  and  happy,  and  gods  dwelt  and 
walked  among  them;  but  evil  times  fell  on 
the  world,  and  the  Iron  Age  began  as  the 
Golden  Age  passed  away,  leaving  the  sor- 
rowing people  the  sweet  assurance  that  some 
time  it  would  surely  return  to  stay  and 
bless  mankind  for  all  eternity. 

So  speaks  the  story  of  every  nation  and 
every  tribe,  but  if  rude  and  unbelieving  eyes  peer  too 
closely  at  the  facts  of  history  they  find  the  Golden 
Age  receding  further  and  further  back  until  it  van- 
ishes completely  in  the  golden  mist  of  a  poet's  dream 
seen  against  the  spacious  background  of  a  distant 
past. 

At  first  disappointment  in  a  lost  illusion  fills  the 
hearts  of  the  seekers  with  scorn,  but  soon  again  the 
spell  of  the  glory  of  that  far-off  time  is  felt  once 
more,  and  nothing  but  sorrow  is  left  to  the  watchers 
of  the  beautiful  mirage. 

Unavailing  sorrow  is,  however,  soon  found  useless, 
and  with  eagerness  is  sought  the  reason  for  this 
strange  anomoly  that  on  a  smaller  scale  often  repeats 
Itself  within  the  individual  life;  this  strange  but 
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fixed  belief  that  both  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the 
man  the  past  was  happier  than  the  present,  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  assertion  called  from  the  most  super- 
ficial scrutiny  of  the  facts. 

Scarcely  can  it  be  said  that  this  tendency  is  due 
only  to  the  preserving  conservatism  of  the  race  which 
sees  the  goodness  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  is 
therefore  loth  to  turn  to  the  new  and  untried.  The 
Golden  Age  is,  alas!  all  too  different  from  the  pre- 
sent. 

Another  longing  look  upon  this  fabulous  Age  and 
lo!  in  it  we  see  but  the  highest  ideals  of  the  human 
race  made  tangible  and  projected  backwards  on  the 
murky  canvas  of  the  past;  for  how  more  easily 
attainable  a  great  ideal  is  when  we  can  imagine  its 
realization  vouchsafed  to  other  men  like  us. 

Sweet  Golden  Age!  May  the  remembrance  of  your 
glory  never  leave  us,  for  when  it  does  we  will  become 
like  the  beasts  that  perish. 
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AME  Nature  is  kind  to  her  children:  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  attacks  of  enemies 
and  to  save  them  from  hurt  of  various 
kinds,  she  hardens  the  bark  of  the  branch 
that  is  being  rubbed  by  another  branch,  as 
well  as  she  does  the  outer  wings  of  a 
beetle  or  the  shell  of  a  soft-bodied  mollusc, 
or  protects  the  newly-sprouting  leaves  and 
buds  with  hard  rough  scales  or  husks.  Her 
devices  are  manifold,  but  in  every  case  the 
more  tender  the  organism  the  more  care- 
fully she  strengthens  the  outer  covering. 

In  doing  this,  however,  she  shields  the 
soft  inner  portion  not  only  from  the  harms  that  may 
come  to  it  but  also  unwittingly  debars  it  from  any 
gentle  influence  that  might  penetrate  through  the 
thickness  around  it.  And  when  she  comes  to  the  Soul 
of  Man  she,  as  usual,  does  not  change  her  law,  but 
pursues  her  self-constituted  plan. 

THE  little  red-haired  girl  was  weeping  bitterly  In 
the  corner  of  the  back-yard. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dearie?"  asked  her  mother, 
bending  over  her. 

"Dick,  Tom  and  Harry  have  been  wanning  their 
hands  at  my  hair  again;  and  Sally  Jones  called  me 
"Ginger-top"  three  times  at  school  to-day.  Oh! 
Mother,  Mother,  they  all  tease  me  about  my  horrible 
red  hair." 
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The  mother  reasoned  with  her  as  only  a  mother 
can,  and  for  the  time  she  seemed  comforted. 

As  the  years  passed  by  the  mother  thought  the 
child  had  ceased  to  trouble  about  the  foolish  teas- 
ings  of  her  brothers  and  schoolmates,  for  she  always 
answered  pertly  in  kind  when  teased  and  did  not 
seem  to  give  a  moment's  thought  to  it  all  when  it 
was  once  over,  so  that  finally  they  teased  no  more. 

But  in  truth  the  girl  had  winced  at  first  as  much 
as  ever  in  spite  of  her  brave  front,  for,  finding  that 
shrinking  and  crying  but  courted  fresh  attack,  she 
had  assumed  the  armour  of  indifference  till  it  became 
a  habit,  and  with  it  she  went  armed  through  life. 

Alas!  That  armour  had  been  forged  all  too  well,  for 
though  all  misconception  and  misjudgment  passed  her 
by  unscathed,  yet  the  gentle  darts  of  love  and  praise 
never  touch  that  preternaturally  hardened  nature; 
for,  if  they  were  not  at  once  cast  scornfully  though 
privately  aside  as  veiled  insults,  they  were,  after  some 
reflection,  inevitably  twisted  into  such  shapes  of 
subtle  sarcasm  as  the  speaker  would  never  have  recog- 
nised as  his  own.  So  she  passed  through  life,  though 
awakening  love,  herself  loveless  and  finally  unbeloved. 


EVEN  his  best  friends  called  him  selfish,  for  if  sor- 
row or  sickness  came  to  anyone  of  them,  he, 
although  sending  them  aid,  if  possible  never  gave 
personal  help,  and  punctiliously  avoiding  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  distress. 

Similarly  he  avoided  the  presentment  of  tragedy 
upon  the  stage  and  all  sights,  scenes,  persons  and 
views  that  might  cause  the  slightest  ruffle  to  break 
the  calm  of  his  emotional  serenity. 

Yet  beneath  that  careless  ease-loving  exterior  there 
had  once  beaten  a  heart  so  pitifully  tender  that  the 
slightest  mention  of  pain  was  like  a  stab  to  itself. 
So,  to  escape  from  these  constant  emotional  tortures 
he  had  wilfully  debarred  himself  from  the  joys  of 
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relieving  distress,  till  coated  in  the  chain-mail  of 
indifference  he  was  unable  to  feel  deeply  on  any 
subject  whatsoever. 


ALL  through  her  life  she  had  closed  her  mental  trap- 
door, and  any  subject  that  tended  to  change  her 
views  on  life  and  her  preconceived  solution  of  its 
problems  had  been  resolutely  shut  out  from  all  con- 
sideration. She  believed  she  had  been  blest  with  a 
most  logical  mind,  and,  always  clearly  foreseeing  the 
far-reaching  consequences  to  both  her  inner  and  her 
outer  life  if  she  accepted  unreservedly  the  truth  of  the 
new  deduction,  she  purposely  put  it  aside  for  ever,  and 
continued  that  orderly  conventional  life  which  shocked 
no  one  and  was  without  soul-torments  and  question- 
ings to  herself. 

But  Nemesis  overtook  her  on  the  day  when  her  son, 
full  of  new  answers  to  old  questions,  came  to  her  in 
great  distress  of  mind  imploring  her  to  aid  him  in 
this,  his  soul's  awakening. 

All  her  great  mother-love  went  out  to  him  in  one 
desire  to  help,  but  habit  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
instead  of  boldly  facing  his  doubts  and  seeking  with 
him  for  an  honest  solution  of  them,  she  counselled  him 
to  give  up  pondering  over  such  deep  questions  as 
they  could  only  trouble  and  perplex  him. 

And  so  the  great  opportunity  of  her  life  passed 
away  from  her  forever,  and  her  son  found  his 
needed  aid  elsewhere. 


Truly,  Dame  Nature  is  too  often  an  all  too  careful 
mother  to  us,  her  dearest  children! 


SO 


<Tr?  of  tfye  SouU  of  Mien 


GOD!  God!  God!  The  Unutterable  Mystery! 
The  supreme  First  Cause!  The  Unknow- 
able Whom  all  are  athirst  to  know.  Whon1 
to  address  at  all  seems  sacrilege,  for  it 
defines  by  the  limited  human  understanding 
one  attribute  at  least  that  clothes  Thee! 
We,  in  our  blindness,  our  utter  ignorance, 
our  total  darkness,  yearn  ceaselessly  for 
Thee,  giving  Thee  attributes  that  we  can 
understand,  but  knowing  not  if  Thou  pos- 
sessest  them,  or  if  the  wail  of  the  intoler- 
able human  anguish  ever  reaches  Thee  and 
Thou  hast  power  to  alleviate  it,  as  Thou 
must  have  had  power  to  permit  it. 

Ah!  Does  not  that  cry  reach  Thee  through  all  the 
thousand  years?  Why  art  thou  silent? 

All  that  we  pray  and  ask  is  knowledge — Knowledge 
alone  and  naught  else,  and  we  receive  it  not.  We 
would  know  Thee  and  Thee  alone — Thou  alone  canst 
satisfy  us!  All  creation  is  seeking  Thee,  O  God! 
All  men,  all  creatures  and  all  things — Thee  and  Thee 
alone. 

Ever  does  everything  strive  towards  the  Ideal — 
towards  the  Highest  which  must  ultimately  be  Thou; 
for  Thou  art  the  crown  of  all  knowledge — knowledge 
through  which  we  alone  can  lay  hold  of  portion  of 
the  Infinite,  our  little  system  of  Reality. 

Thou   art   Immeasurable,    and   the   creeds   of   both 
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Pagan  and  Christian  cannot  soul-satisfyingly  define 
Thee,  Thy  attributes  and  above  all  Thy  Purpose,  foi 
the  holy  books  of  all  religions  are  but  the  records  ol 
Man's  efforts  to  picture  Thee.  Yet  in  everything 
that  is,  Thou  seemest  to  be  mirrored  gloriously,  but 
so  imperfectly  that  we  know  not  if  the  All  be  Thou 
or  Thou  beest  contained  in  the  All. 

Out  of  the  unknown,  we  pass  to  this  Life  the  known 
and  ever  we  are  seeking  Thee.  Whom  by  our  verj 
being  we  cry  to  know.  From  the  beginning  ol 
things,  by  the  nature  of  the  known  Universe  tht 
course  of  everything  that  is,  is  mapped  out  by  th( 
interaction  of  the  forces  of  heredity  and  environmenl 
ever  each  of  which  we  have  no  control,  and  thus  we 
seem  fore-ordained  to  work  out  Thy  plan  which  Thoi 
alone  dost  know  and  hast  conceived. 

We  piece  together  portions  of  that  plan;  we  striv< 
to  change  it  by  our  prayers — but  we  beat  our  hand; 
vainly  on  the  empty  air,  for  what  are  we  that  w» 
should  alter  Thy  eternal  scheme. 

It  must  be  good!  Ah,  God!  It  must  be  good 
All  in  Thy  inscrutable  Wisdom  must  be  for  the  best 
Our  reason  demands  that  it  must  be  so — all  Thy  workt 
declare  that  it  must  be  so!  The  Heart  of  Being  is 
Eternal  Good.  Ineffable  Wisdom!  Do  we  see  anothe: 
portion  of  Thy  plan? — If  we  should  know  Thee — al 
in  all,  then  would  there  be  no  more  striving  in  th» 
Universe,  and  it  would  cease. 

Therefore,  and  therefore  only,  dost  Thou  hide  Thy 
self  in  Thy  Universe,  so  that  all  things  seeking  Thee 
shall  draw  nearer  to  Thee,  but  never  reach  Thee,  til 
Thine  own  good  time. 

In  us  Thou  art — we  are  in  Thee  yet  know  Thee  not 
But  Thou  art  Eternal  and  Thou  are  Good;  and  finall; 
we  must  know,  and  that  will  be  the  consummation  bob 
of  Thee  and  us  I 
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